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Academy, At the Spring—“June,” from a 
painting by John W. Alexander, 149; 
Daniel Chester French in his Studio, 
from a painting by Robert Vonnoh, 150; 
“Flowers of the Field,” from a painting 
by F. Luis Mora, 151; Doctor William 
Oxley Thompson, from a painting by 
George Bellows, Winner of the Isaac N. 
Maynard Prize at the Spring Academy, 
152; “A Mood of Spring,” from a paint- 
ing by Harry L. Hoffman; “Summer 
Breeze,” from a painting by W. Gran- 
ville-Smith, 153; “Brown the Wheats,” 
from a painting by S. J. Woolf, 154. 


Architecture as an Expression of Person- 
ality: By Frank Chouteau Brown—De- 
tail of entrance to house as shown on 
page 614: A simple but interesting type 
of construction, 607; A dwelling at New- 
tonville, Mass., 608: First floor plan; 
Second floor plan, 609; The two views on 
this page show an unusually attractive 
though simple home which was built in 
Chestnut Hill, Brookline, a suburb of 
Boston, 611; First floor plan; Second 
floor plan, 610; Brick house and detail 
of its hooded entrance, built on an estate 
at Lincoln, Mass.: The high-backed set- 
tles have an old-fashioned air that is 
quite in keeping with this Colonial type, 
612; Two views of a farm cottage near 
Salem, 613; First and second floor plans, 
615; This tree-encircled home in Chest- 
nut Hill, Boston, is an interesting exam- 
ple of adaptation to an irregular wood- 
land site, 614; First and second floor 
plans, 616; Hotel Lake Pearl, Wrentham, 
Mass., 617; Sketch of proposed summer 
home on a small island; Plan of Villa 
Isola near Wrentham, Mass., 618. 


Architecture, Landscape, in America and 
Its Possibilities for the Future—Sunken 
garden at the country estate of Mr. Wil- 
liam Paul Walker at Great Barrington, 
Mass., 281; Light stone and wood con- 
struction that has by judicious planting 
been gathered into a lovely intimacy with 
the garden; Quaint design for a wall 
seat, the stone wall being so planted as 
to lose its angles, yet reveal picturesque 
beauty, 282; The tennis court of Rodman 
Wanamaker at Chelten Hills, Pa.: A 
court built of wood and canvas after an 
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Bridges 


original conception and one which has 
proved so satisfactory that it has gone 
through seven winters without repairs or 
expense of any kind; Treatment of re- 
taining wall that is pleasing to the eye 
and likely to be permanent since behind the 
short-lived poplars, arbor vitae trees are 
planted to eventually take their places, 
283; In this sheltered garden there is an 
air of peaceful dignity due to the land- 
scape architect’s wise planning of each 
structure, ornament and plant, 284. 


Baby Who Lives in a Nest in the Tree- 


tops, A: By Helen B. Schoonhaven—The 
house of Van Dearing Perrine: The 
Baby lives in the trees overhead, 450; 
A view of the Baby’s nest in the Tree- 
tops; At night a little cage is hung just 
out of the window, 451; Up in the trees 
an interior view of the nest: A wonder- 
ful green nursery for warm summer 
days with birds for playmates, 452. 


Birds as Under Gardeners: By Grace Re 


Shore—Two illustrations, 335. 


Book Reviews: “The Hollow-Tile House”: 


By Frederick Squires—House of texture 
tile, built for Lewis Squires at Nether- 
wood, N. J., and designed by Frederick 
Squires, Architect, whose new book in- 
cludes this among the many picturesque 
illustrations; An _ attractive fireproof 
house, the home of Mrs. D. F. Wende- 
hack, designed by Squires & Wendehack, 
Architects; A house of unusually inter- 
esting design, the work of Squires & 
Wynkoop, Architects, shown in “The 
Hollow Tile House,” 355. 


Brickwork, Designing in—Courtyard of the 


Hotel Cujas, Bourges, France: An ex- 
ample of the decorative use of brick; 
Basket pattern in brickwork; Section of 
brick wall showing an effective handling 
of tone and design, 236. 


of Japan, Some Old—To the 
Japanese there is an especial beauty in 
the sight of the reflected curve of one 
bridge seen from the arch of another: 
These bridges in one of Tokio’s parks, are 
of wood with a simple low wooden rail- 
ing, 588; Famous arched bridge over the 
lotus bed in a Kioto park, 589; A wat- 
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tled bridge, perhaps the most unique of 
all Japanese devices for making little pic- 
tures in the landscape, can be used with 
excellent effect in our gardens, 591; The 
old camphor-wood bridge over the Sumi- 
da River has been a favorite source of 
inspiration to many Japanese artists: 
They have drawn it under every mood 
of the day aud the night, 592; This pic- 
ture reproduced from a famous old color 
print shows that crossing a river by 
means of a full moon bridge is an acro- 
batic feat of no mean ability, 593; While 
the full-moon bridge is retained in all its 
beauty in retired gardens, the Japanese 
yield to civilization’s demands in their 
parks by building a practical level road- 
bed above it, 594; Full-moon bridge, the 
circle completed by reflection in the pool: 
A favorite among old bridge-makers, 
596; Japanese stone bridge for a little 
garden, 597. 


Bringing the Woods to the Garden: By 
Alice Lounsberry—Twelve illustrations, 
255-200. 


Bulbs for the Holidays, Forcing—Tulips 
planted in October, 657. 


Bungalow, A Craftsman, Whose Owner 
Was His Own Architect—Bungalow at 
Grandville, Mich., the home of Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Freeman, planned along Crafts- 
man lines by the owner, who was his own 
architect, superintended the building and 
did much of the actual work himself, 213; 
A Vista through the bungalow interior, 
showing the use of post-and-panel con- 
struction and small-paned windows; In- 
glenook in the Freeman Home, with brick 
fireplace, 214. 


Bungalow of Practical Charm, with Rarely 
Interesting Floor Plan, A Western: By 
Charles Alma Byers—An_ exceptionally 
homelike bungalow designed by Mr. Har- 
old Bowles, of Los Angeles, Cal.: Both 
exterior and interior show Craftsman in- 
fluence, 328; Floor plan, 329. 


Bungalow Planned for Air and Sunlight, 
An Inexpensive — Summer Bungalow 
built for Victor S. Wise, of Logansport, 
Ind.; Living room in Mr. Wise’s bunga- 
low: The cobblestone fireplace and 
sealed-in walls and ceiling give an at- 
mosphere cool and sanitary, 95; Unique 
floor plan of Indiana bungalow which 
was arranged so as to secure plenty of 
light and ventilation for every room, 96. 


Bungalow That Shows the True Craftsman 


Spirit, A New Zealand—‘“Plas Mawr,” A 
modern bungalow of unusual charm de- 
signed and built by J. W. Chapman Tay- 
lor, Architect, for Mrs. C. H. Burgess, 
New Plymouth, New Zealand; Living- 
room and inglenook with Craftsman 
Fireplace in the New Zealand Bunga- 
low, 325; A glimpse into the dining re- 
cess of “Plas Mawr,” revealing the sim- 
ple beauty of the adze-hewn woodwork 
and the restful atmosphere that pervades 
the homelike rooms; A bedroom corner 
in the bungalow, where chintz curtains 
are used with picturesque effect, 326. 


Camera, Imagination and the: Illustrated 


from Photographs by Baron de Meyer: 
By Mary Fanton Roberts: Five illustra- 
tions from photographs by Baron de 
Meyer—“Roses in June Sunlight:” 519, 
“Sunlight Through the Window:” 520; 
“Crystal and Roses:” 521; “Poppies in 
Meadowland:”; “Tea in the Garden:” 
522. 


Camp, The Story of My: By Grant Fitch— 


Rustic steps leading from the pier up to 
Fitch Camp—A charming woodland ap- 
proach; A glimpse of the wooded lime- 
stone cliffs along Green Bay, 442; The 
original log hay barn that was converted 
into the picturesque camp; Kitchen wing 

«of the camp after its completion; A front 
view of the neat remodeled barn, 443; 
Sunset from the Living-room window of 
the camp; The simple rustic stairway; 
Camp fireplace of gray limestone from 
the shore bluff, 444. 


Camping with Comfort—Brown waterproof 


canvas buckets with rope handles, that 
fold like a napkin; Japanned steel frame 
buckets that stand full of water without 
collapsing; Shelves of strong canvas and 
hard maple slats that can be hung from 
a tree or the ridgepole of the tent; a tri- 
pod washstand and collapsible basin: 
Even a lantern that folds to fit a hip 
pocket; A waterproof sleeping bag, with 
hood to raise like a tent when the rain 
falls: It is lined with Llama blankets, 
rolls into a compact lightweight parcel, 
easy to carry over shoulder, 455; The 
frying pans, boilers, cups and plates of 
the pocket camping outfit are square and 
fit together with room inside for a knife, 
fork and spoon: It weighs, complete, only 
31 ounces; A folding camp grate is one 
of the most convenient articles of a camp 
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equipment; This portable house is easily 
and quickly set up; This charming play- 
house, screened from the flies and cur- 
tained from the winds is an ideal place 
for babies to sleep or children to play: It 
is built of cedar with a hard pine floor 
and will last a lifetime, 457. 


Chests of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 


Centuries, English: By James Thomson— 
Figure one: English chest of the six- 
teenth century, 502; Figure two: Carved 
Tudor chest, 503; Figure three: Sturdy 
chest of the Elizabethan times, 504; Fig- 
ure four: Fine example of Elizabethan 
work; Figure five: Elizabethan chest, 
505; Figure six: Carved Jacobean chest; 
Figure seven: Detail of Jacobean chest 
shown below; Figure seven: Jacobean 
chest in Ashbourne Church, Derbyshire, 
506; Figure eight: Jacobean chest of rare 
beauty; Detail of carving in figure eight, 
507; Figure nine: An elaborate Jacobean 
chest; Figure ten: Showing intricate 
carving, 508; Figure eleven: Old Colonial 
chest; Figure twelve: Detail of Colonial 
chest, 509. 


Chippendale Style, What is the ?—Thirteen 
illustrations, 59. 


Choosing the Site and Exposure for One’s 
Home with the Help of the Compass— 
Diagram showing how a compass can aid 
in choosing the site of a home, 117. 


City of the Pacific, The Magic: By Jules 
suérin—“The Mother of To-morrow:” 
A. Stirling Calder, Sculptor, Frontispiece, 
opp. p. 465; The immense Triumphal 
Gateway of the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, one hundred and sixty feet in 
height, stands at the east of the “Court 
of the Universe,” The central feature of 
the whole exposition, 467; The “Court of 
Abundance :” Designed by Louis C. Mull- 
gardt: Frank Brangwyn, Mural Painter: 
From original drawings by Jules Guérin, 
468; “Court of the Flowers,” Designed 
by George W. Kelham, is based upon the 
tales of the Arabian Nights, 469; This 
great tower gate, at the eastern extremit 

of the exposition grounds, is the domi- 
nant architectural feature of the exposi- 
tion: Designed by Carrére and Hastings, 
with mural drawing by William Dodge: 
From original drawings by Jules Guérin, 
470; In this court of the four seasons, 
designed by Henry Bacon, color will flow 
from the walls with the beauty of spring 
and autumn and be mirrored again in the 


pool as in a woodland lake: The mural 
paintings are by H. M. Bancroft: From 
original drawing by Jules Guérin, 473; 
“Court of the Universe” is in the form 
of a vast oval, 474; The magic city of 
the Pacific with its great triumphal 
arches, long rows of majestic colonnades, 
vivid flower-filled gardens and _ broad 
pools of water, summoned from the 
marshy wastes to live for a brief time 
upon the earth but for eternity in the 
mind of men: From original drawing by 
Jules Guérin, 475; Two colossal groups 
representing the nations of the east and 
the nations of the west stand upon the 
triumphal arches at the east and at the 
west of the “Court of the Universe,” de- 
signed by McKim, Mead and White: Col- 
laborating Sculptors A. Stirling Calder, 
Leo Lentelli and F. G. R. Roth, 476; “The 
Burden Bearers:” Frieze beneath the 
group “Column of Progress:” G. A. 
Mac Neil, 478; “Enterprise:” Detail of 
nations of the West group by A. Stirling 
Calder, 479; Typical decorative frieze 
used in the travertine buildings of the 
exposition, 480. 


Concrete in Home Architecture: of Inter- 


esting and Unique Design—Home of Dr. 
Charles Pullen at Rochester, N. Y.: This 
bungalow is of Hollow-wall concrete with 
roof of red concrete tile: The rooms are 
built around a central glass-covered pa- 
tio that suggests a delightful adaptation 
of a southern feature to northern needs; 
Dining room in Doctor Pullen’s bunga- 
low: This room opens into the central 
patio with its fountain, pool and flowers: 
C. R. Newkirk was the Architect, 552; 
Caretaker’s cottage and stable with 
garage between, on Doctor Pullen’s es- 
tate, 553. 


Cottage That Was Once a Farm, A Colo- 


nial: By Harlean James—The old wooden 
barn on its fieldstone foundation which 
was turned into the neat little home 
shown at the bottom of the page; After 
the workmen arrived; A Colonial Cottage 
which was originally a barn: An inter- 
esting example of successful remodeling, 
215; The completed cottage as it looked 
in winter; Fireplace and built-in cup- 
boards in the cottage living room: Single 
panel door and paneled wainscot in the 
Colonial cottage, 216; A corner of the 
sleeping porch with glass doors opening 
from the bedroom; The China cabinet in 
one corner of the dining room, 217; First 
floor plan; Second floor plan, 218. 
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Cypress—A Wood That Is Decorative and 
Enduring: By Arthur S. Devose—Inte- 
rior of all-cypress bungalow, designed by 
W. G. Massarene, 345. 


Development of a Home Out of Two Old 
Houses: By Esther Matson—“Why did 
they buy it?”; Architectural alterations 
alone would not prove satisfying unless 
fitted into a setting of greenery and flow- 
ers; From the original buildings was 
evolved a_hospitable-looking rambling 
country house vine clad and set round 
about with hedges, roses and honey- 
suckles, 330; The court, loved alike by the 
people and by humming-birds; Showing 
what hedges and vines did for the beauty 
of the place, 331; Upstairs the passage- 
way to the wing-rooms was left open to 
form a little gallery, 332. 


Disaster of Brilliant Lighting and How to 
Avoid It: By Berniece Bowser—Five il- 
lustrations, 446-448. 


Doorways, Vineclad, Old and New: By 
Eloise Roorbach—Six illustrations, 179- 
184. 


Dramatic Engineer and the Civic Theater, 
The: By Mary Fanton Roberts—Mr. 
Percy MacKaye as Alwyn in his own bird 
masque, “The Sanctuary”: Mr. MacKaye 
is not only poet and playwright, but also 
the first “Dramatic Engineer”—A phrase 
coined by him for writers who dramatize 
reform, 141; Mrs. George Rublee as Ta- 
cita, the Spirit of the Woods, in “The 
Bird Sanctuary,” 142; Cardinal Grosbeak 
as acted by Mr. Herbert Adams and the 
Humming Bird acted by Miss Arvia 
MacKaye, the daughter of the poet, 143; 
Miss Eleanor Wilson as Ornis, the Bird 
Spirit, 144. 


Farm Home, A Model: Minnesota’s Prize 
Rural Architecture: By M. I. Flagg— 
Plaster cast of model farmhouse which 
won the first prize in the recent competi- 
tion of the Minnesota State Art Commis- 
sion: The design is by Hewitt and Brown, 
Architects, Minneapolis ; Architect’s 
drawings of the Minnesota Prize Farm- 
house, 73; Floor and block plans of Min- 
nesota Prize Farmhouse, 74. 


Farmers of Cook County, The Little—By 
Robert H. Moulton: Schoolboys in Cook 
County, Ill., examining the results of a 
“Rag Doll” corn test—one of the most 


Furniture both Necessar 


exciting moments in the educational ca- 
reer of these youthful farmers; Girl 
farmers marking the cloth for the germi- 
nation boxes: One phase of the corn- 
testing work, 631; Sawing the boards out 
of which are to be made the germination 
boxes for the corn tests; Boys carrying 
home fly-traps which they have made at 
school, 632; Boys and girls of a Cook 
County Rural School carrying sacks of 
corn into a hall to be tested; Pupils leav- 
ing the school for a neighboring farmer’s 
barn, where seed corn tests are to be 
conducted, 633; Ears of corn hung up to 
await the result of test by the Cook 
County school children; Selecting and 
placing kernels in the “Rag Doll” corn 
test, 634. 


Flowers at the International Show of 1914, 


The Spring Opening of—Extraordinary 
decorative devices produced by training 
ivy into the form of moose, deer, dogs 
and birds, 222; The most notable staging 
of potted evergreens seen at the Interna- 
tional Flower Show; Collection of flow- 
ering shrubs, many among which are 
grown as standards, 223; Lucille Walsh’s 
new rambler rose with double flowers in 
delicate fleshlike pink, tinged at the base 
of the petals with rosy salmon, 224. 


Fruit Trees as Decorative Features of Our 


“andscape, Blossoming: By Alice Louns- 
berry—The- Japanese crab tree, a recent 
introduction into many American gar- 
dens, where its bloom is relied on for 
decorative effect, 9; Apricot in full 
bloom; Pear blossoms, 10; Pear tree 
blossoms; Plum tree blossoms, 11; The 


flowering cherry; Quince tree blossoms, 
12. 


and Decorative 
in the Well-Planned Garden, Durable— 
Rose arbor or trellis seat, a well executed 
skeleton for a fragrant bower of bloom 
and a place of sweet repose; Rose arch 
that can be used as well for any vines 
producing a pleasing quality of shade, 
100; A set of rustic furniture with seats 
stained green, the whole arrangement 
showing close harmony with the out-of- 
door location; A curved seat of pleasing 
lines and proportions and_ especially 
adapted to the nook of repose on the 
edge of a wooded lawn, 101; Seat and 
table adaptable for either lawn or gar- 
den; A plain seat in “Old English” Style, 
102; Lawn seat and chair, 103. 












Garden Houses: Their Contribution to the 
Pleasure of Outdoor Living—Tea-house 
that guards the terminal of a Dyke in an 
Iris garden larger in extent than any 
other in America and which has been 
evolved out of useless swamp land; An- 
other tea-house in the same garden from 
which a long vista can be had of the 
Irises reflecting their colors in the water 
and casting over all a violet radiance, 21; 
Out-of-door shelter or open room sub- 
stantially built; Rustic summer-house 
placed on an elevation, which as a resting 
place is in complete harmony with its 
surroundings, 23; Open garden-house 
with artistically pointed roof, shielded 
from sun and winds by vines and exte- 
rior planting; Another open-air room of 
picturesque beauty interestingly linked 
with the graceful architecture of the 
bridge, 24; Hori-Kiri’s garden in Tokio, 
Japan, and its pavilion-like tea-house, 
approached through a bed of Iris, 26. 


Gardeners, Three Sicilian—Looking. over 
the lake from the terrace of Mrs. Albert 
Herter’s estate on Long Island: The color 
scheme of this edge of the garden is 
wonderful:—The bricks very old and 
moss-covered, the concrete walls worn 
and mellowed, the pottery jars inlaid with 
tiles or Persian blue and green and filled 
with blue hydrangeas and always a back- 
ground of green, 293; The pergola in Mr. 
Herter’s grounds looking as friendly and 
sweetly faded as an old Sicilian garden, 
204; A concrete seat in the blue garden, 
ornamented with Persian tiles; The gar- 
den flowers all blue and white, with a 
dark note in the stately evergreens, 295; 
A view of the home of Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Herter, showing graceful construc- 
tion and vine-draped pergola at the en- 
trance: The roof of copper tile is unique 
and picturesque to a degree, as it tones 
off to shining greens, 296; Steps leading 
to the terrace in the blue and white gar- 
den: A concrete wall inlaid with Persian 
blue and green tiles and a clump of archi- 
tecturally placed white lilies, 298; Walk 
leading to the Herter house bordered with 
flowers in which the Iris predominate, 
299; A second view of the planting of 
white lilies and low-growing blue flow- 
ers against the pinkish terra-cotta wall; 
The boat-house on Mr. Herter’s estate, 
which is extremely interesting in archi- 
tectural construction and in color plant- 
ing, 300; A detail of the walled yellow 
garden, in which a concrete fountainlike 
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basin is planted with a tangle of yellow, 
salmon and orange flowers, 301. 


Gardens in Miniature for Big and Little 
Folks—A paper house and garden de- 
signed by Frances Duncan, 347. 


Gladiolus, The Beauty, Individuality and 
Variety of the Modern: By Alice Louns- 
berry—Eleven illustrations, 486-495. 


Home, A Practical, with Picturesque Beau- 
ty: By G. H. and E. D. Ford—A new type 
of American cottage: G. H. and E. D. 
Ford, Architects, 176; Fireplace corner 
of the living room in home designed by 
the Fords; First floor plan, 177; Second 
floor plan, 178. 


Home-Building, An Education in—Tapestry 
brick fireplace in one of the rest rooms 
of the Craftsman Building, 107; The way 
a portable house looks set deep in the 
woods: From the exhibition of E. F. 
Hodgson Co., A detail of the construc- 
tion of a Van Guilder Hollow wall, 108; 
A portable house suited to orchard or 
meadow, from the Home-builders’ Exhi- 
bition; Room decorated with Dutch Boy 
white lead by the Art Department of the 
National Lead Co.: One of the exhibits 
in the Craftsman Building, 109; The 
rooms with “Sanitas” covered walls and 
floors in the exhibition of the Standard 
Oil Cloth Co.; Devices for home comfort 
shown by the Western Electric Co., 110; 
Three Fab-Rik-O-Na wall panels select- 
ed from the many designs of woven wall 
coverings made by H. B. Wiggin’s Sons 
Co.; Ceiling fixture of copper and leaded 
glass for indirect lighting, from the ex- 
hibit of Karl Kipp, 111; Kimball & Chap- 
pell Co. present in this exhibit a model 
bedroom, 112; Brick chimneypiece and 
metal fixtures, the exhibit of the Colonial 
Fireplace Co.; Mantel made of Keene 
Cement with marble finish, the product 
of Jacobson and Company, designers and 
architectural sculptors, who are among 
the many exhibitors of home-building ma- 
terials in the exposition at the Craftsman 
Building, 113. 


Home-Building in America, Development 
of: I!lustrated by the Work of the Archi- 
tectural League for 1914—The original 
sketch for Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin’s garden 
at Onteora Park, New York: Drawn by 

Harold Caparn; “Little Lady of the 

Sea”: Fountain in bronze by Janet Scud- 

der: The water dripping from the masses 
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of sea weed held over the head of the 
beautiful figure furnishes a new and in- 
teresting motif in fountain making; One 
of the allegorical panels by Karl Bitter 
for the Carl Schurz monument of New 
York: A prize winner at the architectural 
league this season, 37; Building for the 
Panama-California Exposition designed 
by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue with ac- 
companying bridge designed by Frank P. 
Allen; Front perspective view of educa- 
tional buildings for the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, W. W. Bosworth, 
Architect: The relation of the building to 
the landscape and adjustment to its site 
is a splendid achievement in architectural 
expression, 38; View of the entrance por- 
tico of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 39; A country home in Fair- 
field, Conn., Roger H. Bullard, Architect : 
Study for a cottage at Montauk Point, 
L. I.: Three views of a small stone house 
with an especially interesting stone wall 
and arch connecting house with garage: 
Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect, 40; The 
charming cottage home of W. J. Reed at 
Scarsdale, N. Y.: This delightful devel- 
opment of the small house is the work of 
Eugene J. Lang; The terrace facing the 
waterfront on one side of the house of 
Mr. Pitts Duffield at Stony Brook, L. I.: 
A charming study in garden freedom and 
seclusion: Mann and MacNeille, Archi- 
tects, 43; The West Side Tennis Club at 
Forest Hills Gardens, L. I.: Grosvenor At- 
terbury Architect, 44; Study for a house 
at Roland Park, Baltimore: An unusual 
and beautiful use of stone in the devel- 
opment of a large house, definitely Amer- 
ican in architectural type: Grosvenor At- 
terbury, Architect, 45; The house of 
Donald Scott, Esq., on Long Island: 
Murphy and Dana, Architects, 46; Detail 
of the Inn Garden at Forest Hills; Foun- 
tain pool in the Tea Garden at Forest 
Hills, 48; Detail of the garden entrance 
to the house of John A. Garver, Esq., 
Oyster Bay, L. I.; View of the principal 
fagade of Mr. Garver’s house, showing the 
carriage porch with cloister entrance from 
the garden, 49; Interesting detail of the 
residence of John A. Garver, Esq., Oyster 
Bay; Intimate glimpse of a detail of Mr. 
Garver’s garden, showing latticed en- 
trance porch at the back of the house, 50; 
Gateway to the Inn Garden at Forest 
Hills, 51. 


Home of Individuality and Charm, An Ohio 
—Brick and plaster house built for Mr. 


H. C. Snyder, of Dayton, Ohio: Harry 
Conway Griffith, Architect, 89; Hall and 
staircase in the home of Mr. H. C. Sny- 
der; Corner of living room in the Snyder 
home, showing brick fireplace, window- 
seats and simple furnishings, 90; First 
floor plan of the Snyder home; Second 
floor plan, 91. 


Home of W. W. Merriman, Los Gatos, 


Home Where Efficiency, 


Cal., Built from plan No. 76; Original 
perspective drawing of Craftsman Cot- 
tage No. 76, 544; Cottage built from 
Craftsman design No. 149, for C. O. Gar- 
rett, Wellesley Hills, Mass.: A comfort- 
able, compact stucco dwelling arranged 
for simple housekeeping; Original sketch 
of Craftsman Cottage, No. 149; Gustav 
Stickley, Architect, 545. 


Economy and 
Beauty Are Combined: By M. H. Pratt— 
An unusually attractive $3,500 home in 
Wilmette, a Chicago suburb, planned for 
simple housekeeping; First floor plan, 
210; Looking from the living room into 
the dining alcove; Living room in the 
Wilmette home: The solid brick fireplace, 
simple furniture and beamed ceiling are 
all in harmony, 211; The dining alcove, 
212. 


Homes, Rocky, Where Nature Was Con- 


* 


sulting Architect, A Colony of—A typical 
garden entrance in Lawrence Park, N. Y., 
547; The construction shown here is 
characteristic of Lawrence Park, where 
field-stone walls repeat the rocky note of 
the hillside gardens; Home of H. A. 
Bane, showing especially sturdy stonework 
in the arched pillars of the porch: Wil- 
liam Bates, Architect; Field-stone and 
cement house, the residence of Dr. Charl- 
ton, which is admirably adapted to its 
sloping site: William Bates, Architect; 
548; The home oi J. C. Gazlay, where the 
rough stone of the hillside has been con- 
verted into sturdy foundation walls; 
Granite boulders in Lawrence Park, 
which form such a rugged natural setting 
for friendly rambling homes and _ in- 
formal hillside gardens; Winding road- 
way with field-stone posts, that leads to 
Robert Livingston’s home, originally de- 
signed by William Bates for the wife of 
the late General Custer, 549. 


Horizontal Bar for the Youngsters, A: By 


Wallace E. Belcher—Two happy babies 
on a stormy day; Exercise which is evi- 
dently good fun, 659; A kind of exercise 











that trains girls to be fearless as well as 
strong; The boy uses the bar frequently 
of his own accord, 660. 


House Set Upon a Hill, The—Eight illus- 
trations, 533-536. 


Houses, Craftsman: By the Editor—Crafts- 
man House No. 183, designed for a 
Home-builder in Beaumont, Tex,: The 
construction is stucco on metal lath with 
shingled roof, 81; First floor plan; Sec- 
ond floor plan, 80; This eight-room 
Craftsman house No. 184 is of stucco on 
hollow tile with shingled roof, 82; First 
floor plan; Second floor plan, 83; Crafts- 
man bungalow No. 185; Specially planned 
for a family in Fresno, Cal., but adapt- 
able to many different sites, 84; Crafts- 
man Bungalow No. 185: First floor plan; 
Second floor plan, 85; The clapboard and 
shingle house pictured here (No. 186) 
was planned for a client in French 
Gulch, Cal., who desired a typical Crafts- 
man house, 86; Craftsman house No. 186: 
First floor plan; Second floor plan, 87. 
Craftsman shingled cottage, No. 187, 205; 
First floor plan; Second floor plan, 204; 
Craftsman six-room shingled cottage, No. 
188, 206 First floor plan; Second floor 
plan, 207. 

Craftsman Homes Expressing Both Own- 
ers’ and Architects’ Ideals—Craftsman 
house No. 189, of stucco on hollow tile 
with shingled roof, designed for a wood- 
land site in Palos Park, IIl., from sketches 
sent us by the owner, 437; First floor 
plan, 436; Second floor plan, 439; Crafts- 
man house of brick with shingled roof 
No. 190, which was planned for a site in 
Sycamore, Ill, and arranged for very 
simple housekeeping, 438; First floor 
plan; Second floor plan, 440. 

Craftsman Houses Large and Small— 
This view of Craftsman house No. 191 
illustrates a simple but decorative use of 
concrete in the walls and porches: The 
house includes accommodation for three 
servants and chauffeur in the basement, 
spacious living rooms on the first floor, 
and six bedrooms with three baths up- 
stairs, 541; Rear of Craftsman House 
No. 191, showing the garage and porch 
above it, with balcony overhead, 542; 
Basement plan, 540; First floor plan; Sec- 
ond floor plan, 543. 

Craftsman Community School with In- 
teresting Equipment and a Boathouse 
that serves as a Summer Cottage— 
Craftsman Rural Community School- 
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house, design No. 192, 643; Basement 
plan, 641; Main floor; Plan of top floor, 
642; Craftsman shingled boat-house, de- 
sign No. 193, suitable for lake, river or 
seashore, 644; First floor plan; .Second 
floor plan, 645. 


























How One Young Couple Planned, Built 
and Planted Their Own Farm Home— 
The home of Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Vogler, 
Douglaston, L. I.: The owners helping in 
the planning, building and gardening, 219; 
The pergola in the Vogler garden; Inter- 
esting planting of shrubs and vines, 220; 
The apple-tree and the boy are the most 
thriving things in Mr. Vogler’s garden, 
221. 




































































Lighting, Indirect—Hidden in this beauti- 
ful bowl are X-Ray-Eye Comfort Re- 
flectors, which cast the light upon the 
ceiling, whence it is shed in diffused and 
restful radiance; A shallow ceiling bowl 
of compone, finished in ivory, gold or an- 
tique metal tones, 119. 


Lincoln Memorial, The: The Man and the 
Monument—Two designs for the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, made by John 
Russell Pope at the request of President 
Taft, 17; General view and detail of Mr. 
Pope’s Lincoln Memorial design for the 
Soldiers’ Home site in Washington, 18. 



























































Making Farm Life Popular: By Maurice I. 
Flagg—Handicraft Guild in Litchfield, 
Minn., formed by the Minnesota State 
Art Commission, 312; Baskets made by 
Farm girls with the aid of the Rural In- 
dustrial Art Commission, 313; Minnesota 
farm girls weaving, 316. 


May, Queen of the Year: And Her Attend- 
ant Procession of Blooming Shrubs: By 
Alice Lounsberry—Ten illustrations, 129- 
138; also frontispiece opp. p. 125. 







































































Metal Trim: An Important Detail in the 
Home Interior—Two illustrations, 226- 
227. 











Monument to the Women of the Confeder- 
acy, The: A Poem: By Margaret Wid- 
demer—Heroic bronze group for the 
North Carolina women of the Confeder- 
acy Monument, erected at Raleigh, N. C.: 
Augustus Lukeman, Sculptor, frontis- 
piece, opp. p. 3. 

Motor Truck in City and Country Service, 
The—A motor truck with top in the trop- 
ics; Motor bus for country travel, 555; 
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Motor truck without top, 556; A motor 
truck loaded with vegetables: Great ca- 
pacity shown; The motor truck as a de- 
livery wagon, 557. 


Neighbors, Our Nearest: By John E. 
Whitehouse—Picturesque nest of the 
mourning-dove; The secret home of the 
redwing blackbird, 232; The nursery of a 
yellow warbler; Gay little baby hen- 
hawks; Harrier hawk’s nest hidden in a 
marsh, 233; Baby marsh hawks waiting 
for breakfast; A conspicuous cradle fora 
king-bird baby, 234; Cedar wax-wings’ 
nest in an oak tree, 235. 


Outdoor Living East and West: Porch 
Architecture for Various Climates and 
Modes of Life—Two views of an invit- 
ing western outdoor retreat, half veran- 
da, half summer-house, 407; A pergola 
summer-house as original as it is lovely, 
408; Above are two glimpses of a west- 
ern summer-house of unusual pictur- 
esqueness: The living trees and shrub- 
bery form a natural enclosure, and small 
rough poles, vine-covered, are used over- 
head, 409; Summer-house of pergola con- 
struction set in a formal garden of the 
West with its white seat just above the 
lily pool; A “Two Story” summer-house 
with a cool shadowed retreat beneath the 
pergola structure: A unique arrangement 
which is quite in keeping with the formal 
terraced garden, 410; An eastern pergola 
whose fluted columns suggest Colonial 
days, 413; The generous spaces of this 
long porch afford pleasant views of the 
wooded countryside; A roomy veranda 
overlooking the St. Lawrence River and 
holding many possibilities for comforta- 
ble open air living, 414; for woodland 
surroundings this type of veranda is espe- 
cially appropriate: The rough logs of 
walls and pillars, the graceful semi-rustic 
furniture and simple rugs, are all elo- 
quent of outdoor comfort and hospital- 
ity, 415; There is something classic in the 
quiet dignity of these concrete arches; A 
veranda whose furnishings, awnings and 
flower-filled boxes are a source of delight 
for many months in the year, 416. 


Painters of the Apple Land of Spain, The 
Two Great: By Mildred Stapley—“‘A 
Young Asturian”: From a painting by 
Ramon de Zubiaurre, 377; “Fishermen of 
Ondarroa, near San Sebastian”: From a 
painting by Ramon de Zubiaurre, 378; 
“Rogues and Beggars”: From a painting 


by Ramon de Zubiaurre, purchased by 
the gallery of modern art in Rome, 379; 
“Segovian Types”: From a painting by 
Valentin de Zubiaurre, 380. 


Panel as a Source of Beauty for the Home 


Interior, The—Decorative use of wall- 
board forming panels in the sitting room; 
Bedroom paneled with beaver board and 
finished with stencil frieze, 228. 


Picnic House, The—Picnic house in Cali- 


fornia showing sleeping porches on up- 
per floor, 558; Entrance porch of picnic 
house, with view of garden; Living room, 
music room and library combined in the 
picnic house, 559; A real living porch, 
breakfast room and resting spot for the 
picnic house, 560. 


Playthings, Real: By Jessie Wright Whit- 


comb—It is difficult to believe that this 
log cabin was built by three boys, the 
oldest only fifteen: yet this is what Amer- 
ican lads can accomplish when they begin 
early to appreciate the value of “Real 
Playthings,” 649; This view shows how 
the little log dwelling fits into its rugged 
woodland environment; An_ interesting’ 
feature of the boys’ cottage is rough 
stone for the foundation and chimney, 
650. 


Poppies: The Most Brilliant Aliens of the 
, American Garden: By Eloise J. Roorbach 


—Thirteen illustrations of poppies, 367- 
375. 


Red Gum—Red Gum: A native wood of 


beauty, 89. 


Rooftops, Among the—The roof of this in- 


teresting Long Island house is covered 
with transite asbestos shingles made by 
the H. W. Johns-Manville Co.; A bunga- 
low in Spokane, Wash., covered with 
ruberoid roofing, 230; The asphalt shin- 
gles known as flex-a-tile form the roofing 
of this St. Louis residence, which is re- 
produced by the courtesy of Heppes Co., 
231. 


Rose, the Architect and the Gardener, The: 


By Eloise Roorbach—The “Kaiserin Au- 
gusta Victoria”; “Papa Gontier,” 273; 
“La Marque”; “Mama Cochet,” 274; 
“Magna Charta”; “Gainsborough,” 275; 
“Cecil Brunner”; “The Cherokee,” 276. 


Salem House of Romantic Memories and 


Historic Interest, An Old—Adams fire- 
place and wall fittings in the sitting room 














of the Pierce-Nichols house: A rare and 
perfect example of this period, 192; A 
path in the terraced garden, extending 
from the rear of the Pierce-Nichols 
house to the river, defined by a simple 
archway through which might once be 
seen the masts of passing ships, 193; The 
Pierce-Nichols house as it stands today 
on Federal Street in Salem, Mass.; A de- 
tail of the Pierce-Nichols house, showing 
the rare beauty of proportion and struc- 
tural perfection, 194; Interior of the east 
parlor; The mantel and fireplace of the 
east parlor, notable as one of the best 
examples of the influence of the Adams 
Brothers among the many fine fireplaces 
of New England, 195; Bedroom over the 
east parlor; The celebrated stairway and 
balustrade of the Pierce-Nichols house 
than which none is more characteristic, 
196; A pure example of Adams architec- 
ture in a doorway of the Pierce-Nichols 
house; Another fine doorway in the old 
Salem hvus., 198 


School for Boys, An Outdoor: By Ray- 
mond Riordon—The log schoolroom to 
be built by the boys at Mr. Riordon’s 
School on the Hudson, 67; Design for 
workshop at Riordon School: To be built 
by the boys, 68; Corner of the new Rior- 
don School grounds; A garden house at 
the edge of Chodikee Lake, 70; First floor 
plan for the big schoolroom; Upper floor 
plan of log schoolroom, 92; Floor plan of 
workshop in Boys’ School; Upper floor 
of log workshop, 93. 


School for Children that Combines Work 
and Fun, An Outdoor—A winter “class- 
room” in a New York Outdoor School, 
651. 

School for Girls, The Bishop’s—The exte- 
rior courts, paved with concrete, are used 
as study and recitation rooms, and for 
dancing and gymnasium work; the facade 
of the school chapel keeps the neighbor- 
ing San Diego Mission in remembrance, 
653; The large tile fireplace of simplest 
design in the living room; Each bedroom 
is severely plain, merely a white page 
upon which each girl may express her in- 
dividuality, 654; The only concession to 
applied ornament is in the mosaic of 
broken glazed tile embedded in the plas- 
ter around the opening of the tower; The 
Exterior of the Bishop School for Girls 
depends for its beauty upon man’s formal 
use of the line and curve and nature’s 
finish by tracery of vines, 655. 
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School Where Girls Are Taught to be 


Charming Women and Good Housekeep- 
ers, A Picturesque—The old building of 
the first modern Girls’ School in Kioto, 
620; Entrance to the Doshisha School; 
Girls’ classrooms may be seen on the left; 
One of the girls’ dormitories, called the 
Hall of Peace, 621; A Lesson in flower 
arrangement in one of the classrooms, 
622; Two of the Doshisha girls practis- 
ing on the Koto in the Japanese Music 
Room: Foreign music is also taught in 
this school; Japanese schoolgirls making 
their own clothing after having selected 
their own material, 623; The physical ex- 
ercises and games are all held in the open 
air whenever possible, 624. 


Shall We Eat Ten Years from Now? A 


table of comparative grain statistics in 
Belgium and America, 170; Howard H. 
Gross, President of the National Fertil- 
ity League, 171. 


Temple in the Wilderness, A: Reviving the 


Handicrafts of Palestine—The Bezalel 
School of Handicrafts, Jerusal.m, a self- 
supporting institution where Jewish men 
and women are trained in all kinds of 
craft work, 340; Group of small rugs or 
mats woven by Bezalel workers: The 
mellow coloring and symbolic designs 
give them an unusual interest; Metal 
candlestick sconces in the Bezalel Exhi- 
bition, embodying a fine quality of crafts- 
manship and rich in decorative features 
symbolizing the traditions of the Jewish 
race, 341; Rug woven by students in the 
Bezalel School: The seven branched can- 
dlestick and six-pointed star seen here 
are among the religious emblems that 
characterize much of this work, 342; 
Landscape design in appliqué made in the 
Bezalel School and showing an effective 
handling of tones and spaces, 343. 


Training Orchards Over Garden Walls— 


Sixteen illustrations, 575-582. 


Uncle Sam as an Architect—Elevation of 


first farmhouse designed by Uncle Sam: 
Estimated cost from $800 to $1,000, 114; 
Block and floor plan for government 
farmhouse, with garden arrangement, 
115. 


Village, A Model and a New Building Ma- 


terial—Working men’s bungalows at 
Hauto, Pa., built with a new an1 econom- 
ical form of hollow tile: They contain 
four rooms and two porches and rent for 



























































































































































































































































ILLUSTRATIONS 


$10.00 a month, 349; Back of the five- 
room cottages; Five-room cottages con- 
taining bathroom, cellar and furnace, and 
renting for $14.00 a month, 350. 


Water-Gardens, Our: rong J Them and 

Planting Them: By Alice Lounsberry— 
Two views of the Nymphaea Marliacea 
Rosea, one of the most rank growing of 
beautiful lilies: The flowers are deep rose 
in color and often both leaves and flow- 
ers are lifted above the water, 393; The 
high hour of bloom in which all water- 
lilies open their flowers and show their 
golden centers to the world, inviting the 
winged fertilizers of the insect world; 
Lilies guarded by their pads as effectively 
as by a regiment of soldiers, 394; An 
artificial pond wherein tender lilies, 
grasses and other plants are confined in 
tubs and sunken in the water; A natural- 
istic pond with growth well gradated 
down to the water’s edge and lilies and 
lily pads decorating its calm surface, 395; 
A pond in which the planting of the side 
banks makes sunny reflections and deep 
shadows in the water: Hardy lilies are 
used here sparingly that the mirrorlike 
quality of the water may not be lost, 396. 


What We Need in Gardens is More “At- 
mosphere”: By R. A. Pope—A friendly 


garden corner beside the old-fashioned * 


Lanier house at Greenwich, Conn., now 
the home of Elon Huntington Hooker: 
McKim, Mead and White, Architects, 
426; A glimpse of the cabbage patch, 427; 
A simple rustic bridge on the Hooker 
estate that is in perfect harmony with its 
unspoiled woodland surroundings, 428; 
An unusually picturesque use of field 
stone for steps and wall, 420. 


Windsor Chair, The Tale of the—High 
back Windsor chair of Colonial Period: 
Fig. 1; Models of Windsor chairs in 
reading room of Boston Public Library: 
Figs. 2 and 3, 306; Windsor chair simi- 
lar to those in Ye Old Reine Deere Ho- 
tel, Banbury, England: Fig. 4; Windsor 
chair of Queen Anne Period: Fig. 5; 
Graceful old Windsor model: Fig. 6, 307; 
Windsor chairs of lighter type: Figs. 7 
and 8, 308; Colonial example: Fig. 9; 
Typically English: Fig. 10, 3009. 


Winter Garden in the Home, A—A pictur- 
esque corner in the foliage-filled sun- 
room built and planted by Mr. Ernest 
Francis Coe, 162; Beneath one window 


of this well-planted “Winter Garden” is 
a tank where goldfish disport themselves 
in the sun-warmed water, 164; One of 
the most attractive features of this sun- 
room is the introduction of moss and 
lichen-covered stones that give the effect 
of an outdoor rockery and help to con- 
ceal the boxes and flower-pots in which 
the plants are set, 165; Two views of Mr. 
Coe’s indoor garden-room that give one 
an impression both of its outdoor atmos- 
phere and an intimacy with the rest of 
the home interior, 166, 


Wood, Design and Construction in—A 


well-made taboret of simple but unusu- 
ally interesting design: Group of trays 
and vase decorated with line grooving: 
From Mr. Noyes’ book, 665. 


Woods, Our Native—This huge cypress 


tree, standing in the Churchyard at Santa 
Maria, Del Tule, Mexico, has reached the 
age of at least five thousand years, and 
is said to be the oldest living thing on 
earth: The tree is still in healthy vigor- 
ous condition, 432; The old Fairbanks 
House at Dedham, Mass., built in sixteen 
hundred and thirty-six, the oldest house 
in America in practically original condi- 
tion: A striking tribute to the lasting 
quality of white pine, 433; Exeter Planta- 
tion, original home of Governor Nathan- 
iel Johnson, of South Carolina, erected 
in seventeen hundred: The cypress wood- 
work, eve after more than two centuries 
of exposure, remains in excellent condi- 
tion, 434; There is an air of old world 
charm about this house near Boston, in 
which white pine was used: Derby and 
Robinson, Architects, 435. 


Wyck House: An Example of Early Amer- 


ican Architecture—The garden of the 
Wyck house creeps close to the walls, the 
great magnolia tree offering shade and 
decorative beauty, 53; Wyck house as it 
stands on Maine Street, Germantown, 
Pa., with its gable end to the street, as 
was the fashion several centuries ago: 
The pavement and fence being in accord 
with the severe style of the architecture, 
54; A detail of the front elevation of 
“Wyck” and of the brick terrace which 
outlines it like a long veranda, 55; Wyck 
house, which stands today as a noble ex- 
ample of fine architectural proportion, 56. 


“Youth,” from a portrait-statue by Naoum 


Aronson, Frontispiece, opp. p. 560. 








See Page 7. 
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